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A Word from the Editor 


The spirit of Christmas has been hovering about Wee Wis- 
dom’s home for some time. Last September when boys and 
girls were starting to school, your editor’s office was humming 
with Christmas activities. Every nice, fat letter that the post- 
man brought to us was opened eagerly, for we were watching 
for just the stories that you would like best for the Christmas 
issue of Wee Wisdom. When you read “Grumble House” and 
“Astrid’s Magic Scissors” and “A Spartan Santa Claus,” we are 
sure you will agree with us that the writers who supply the 
stories for Wee Wisdom have been very kind to us this Christ- 
mas. 

The artists who draw the lovely pictures that you find in 
Wee Wisdom each month entered right into the spirit of Christ- 
mas too, and helped to make this number of our magazine a real 
Christmas present for each of you. 

As we worked preparing the magazine for you, we tried 
to keep our minds so filled with thoughts of love and peace 
and good will that you would find love and peace and good will 
singing in your hearts as you read. 

May the loving, joyous spirit of the Christ Child abide with 
you on Christmas Day. 
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And lovely silver star, cour 
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And the Wise Men from afar. and 
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Jim sat beside the woodpile, look- 
ing not so much like a sturdy boy 
) as like a weary little old man, heavy 
with care. Near him stood his 
small red wagon, which seemed 
| waiting eagerly to be off on some 
jolly errand. 

Jim tossed a piece of oak wood 
from the pile to the little red wagon, 
) then rested. It was no fun at all, 
he grumbled, to be a boy of ten 
years, when he had to fill the wood 
box every night. Worst of all, no 
/one in the family, from Grandma 
down to Dearest, the baby, seemed 
| to realize or to care at all how hard 
he had to work. Not one of them 
seemed to care that it took forty- 
nine pieces of wood—exactly by 
count—to fill the long wood box in 
the hall. No matter how he pushed 
and squeezed and coaxed, the little 
red wagon would carry only seven 
pieces of wood at one time. That 
meant that Jim had to make seven 
trips from the woodpile around to 
the side door through which he must 
unload the wood—by hand. 

Jim lazily tossed another piece 
0! oak wood on the little red wagon. 
Ii his family really cared, he grum- 
bled, they would not use all three 
fireplaces at once: the one in the 
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living room, the one in the hall, and 
the one in Daddy’s study. 

The sound of running feet broke 
in upon Jim’s thought. He looked 
up to see Peter, his pal, coming to- 
ward him. Peter was eating a red- 
cheeked apple. He seemed annoy- 
ingly care free and happy, just as 
though he understood little or noth- 
ing about tasks—about the nuisance 
of forty-nine pieces of wood to be 
loaded and unloaded by hand. 

‘*Hello-ery, Jim-ery; how are 
you-ery?’’ asked Peter in their 
secret language. 

very good-ery,”’ 
Jim gloomily. 

‘Why, aren’t you through with 
your wood yet-ery, Jim-ery?”’ 
asked Peter, between bites of red 
apple. “I’ve brought in the kin- 
dling and fed the chickens and gone 
to the store for Mother already,’’ 
declared the care free Peter. 

Jim looked aggrieved. 

‘*Now look here, Peter,’’ he said, 
departing from the friendly use of 
their secret language, ‘‘you don’t 
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“Jim-ery, I’ve got to go or it'll be dark even before we get to Laurel Canyon.” 


seem to realize that it takes forty- 
nine pieces of wood to fill the wood 
box, and you know that my wagon 
will hold only seven pieces of wood 
at a time. That means seven 
trips——”’ 

**Oh, I say, you tell me that every 
single night-ery, Jim-ery,’’ laughed 
Peter. ‘Pretty soon you’ll be mak- 
ing a song about it something like 
this: 

‘‘Forty-ery nine-ery pieces of 
wood-ery: 

‘*You’re—you’re making fun of 
me!’’ accused Jim, his face flushing 
with embarrassment. 

‘**No, honestly I’m not, Jim-ery,”’ 
declared Peter. ‘‘ But listen: if you 
wouldn’t think about how much 
work you have to do and talk about 


it so much, you could carry in your 
wood twice as quickly.”’ 


was a real pal. 
would help him with the whole lot. 

Jim hurried away down the walk, 
pulling the willing little wagon 
after him. He now worked with 
lightning speed, packing the wood 
neatly in the bottom of the wood 
box. When he returned Peter 
stood with four more sticks of wood 
in his arms and with an eager look 
in his eyes. 

“Tf you'll hurry, Jim-ery, [1 
help you with all forty-nine-er\ 
pieces ; then maybe you can go witl 
Dad and me up Laurel Canyo: t 
get Christmas berries.”’ 

Laurel Canyon! where one av 
hermit thrushes and cedar bd 
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ant snow buntings; where one 
sped bobcats and, occasionally, 
yong deer. 

‘Boy!”’ cried Jim, eagerly catch- 
ing up an armful of wood. ‘‘Boy!”’ 
But just as he was carrying the 
wood, an armful at a time, into the 
hail, a motor horn sounded at the 
gate. It was Peter’s father. 

“Jim-ery, I’ve got to go, or it’ll 
be dark even before we get to 
Laurel Canyon,’’ declared Peter in 
asorry voice. ‘‘S-so long, Jim-ery!”’ 

“So long,’’ grumbled Jim, his 


N face like a dark cloud. 


Peter, the light-footed, the care 
free, ran swiftly down the gravel 
path. Now he was being swallowed 


H up by the great gray car; they were 


) driving away. 

Once again Jim sat in a huddled 
heap, looking not so much like a 
sturdy boy as like a weary little old 
man, heavy with care. He thought 
of Peter, being driven gayly away 
in search of Christmas berries, while 
he, Jim, was tied to the woodpile. 
Well, that was just the way things 
went; he never got a holiday from 
evening chores, from the carrying 
in of forty-nine pieces of wood, he 
grumbled to himself. He began to 
think about his task. With the help 
of Peter, fourteen pieces of wood 
had been carried into the house. 
‘‘Let’s see,’ figured Jim, sighing 
heavily, ‘‘forty-nine—take away 
fo \rteen—leaves—leaves thirty-five 


-.’ Thirty-five pieces of wood 
s'1\| to be loaded and unloaded by 


laud! Well, he would rest a little, 
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he decided, before he made up his 
third load. 


Across the graying winter land- 
scape he could see Timothy, the gar- 
dener, who came twice a week the 
year round to weed and mow the 
lawns. (In California, where Jim 
lived, the winters are mild and the 
grass is green all the year.) Tim- 
othy was on his knees, covering the 
tenderest of the plants with sacking 
for the winter. Now he was bend- 
ing over a fragile plant, taking it 
carefully from the earth, and put- 
ting it into a pot, ready to be carried 
into the house. It was cold work, 
getting down on his knees on the 
damp ground. It was grubby work, 
digging his hands into the dank, 
sticky earth; but Timothy was do- 
ing the work as though he were en- 
joying it. He was actually singing 
some odd scrap of a tune. He was 
singing in spite of the fact that 
there were dozens and dozens of 
small, tender plants yet to be dug 
up and put into pots. Perhaps 
Timothy sang over his tasks be- 
cause he was working to make a 
home for Kezia, his small grand- 
child. Perhaps it was because of 
Kezia that Timothy did not mind 
so much the dirt and the cold and 
everything. 

Jim left his woodpile and strolled 
around the house. There he dis- 
covered Kimi, the Chinese house- 
boy, polishing the brass knob and 
the knocker on the front door. 
What a pretty house he, Jim, lived 
in, thought the boy quite suddenly. 
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“Are you almost ready for me to scrape the dish, Mother?” asked Jim. 


It was many-windowed, low and 
white and friendly, beneath its arch 
of trees. At the sides of the wide 
door, small panes of glass gleamed 
and twinkled against the glow of the 
hall fire. Truly, a lovely home. 


Suddenly Jim’s mother, Mrs. 
Hollis, opened the front door and 


spoke to Kimi, and Kimi answered, 
‘*All-lighty, Missy Hollis, Kimi 
makee chop-chop.”’ 

Dear, patient Kimi. That was 
the very best way that he could 
speak in English, but Jim had 
learned to understand him. Kimi 
was trying to say in his pidgin Eng- 
lish, ‘‘ All right, Mrs. Hollis, I will 
hurry.’’ Jim knew very well that 
Kimi would not always speak pid- 
gin, for he had come to America to 
get an education. Had not Jim, 
one night after he had been sleeping 
for hours and hours, awakened to 
see a shaft of white light pouring 
out on the kitchen roof near his 
window? Jim had thought the day 
had come, but it had been only 
Kimi’s light streaming out into the 
night. It had been Kimi’s light by 
which he studied, so that some day 


he might go back to far China 


help his people to better ways. 

Jim strolled back to the woodpile f 
and sat down. Through the kitchen J 
door he heard the hum-m, hum-in, 
hum-ming of an egg beater. His] 
eyes glowed at the sound. Mother] 
was making her Christmas cake. A} 
great, 
brown goodness it would be when f 
done. 
some magic for the frosting with] 
sugar and 
glaced cherries and nuts. 

‘‘Hum-m, hum-m, hum-m,”’ sang 
the egg beater. Making the Christ- 
mas cake was loads of work. Jim 
had watched his mother last year 
sorting the raisins and the candied 
fruits. He had watched her sifting 
and resifting the flour and beating 
and beating the eggs; but Mother 
had not seemed to mind the work 
part of it. Perhaps that was be 
cause she was making the cake for 
the pleasure and enjoyment oi 
others. 

From regions below, Jim ccull 
hear Big Jim, his father, work ing 
with the furnace. Father was set 


round eake of delicious} J! 
Then Mother would work 


candied pineapple, 
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tiig it in readiness for Christmas 
w ek, when Aunt Polly and Uncle 
J. rry and Mary Lee and Dick were 
eming. Cleaning the furnace, 
Jim had heard, was the hardest and 
meanest of all things to do in the 
Hollis home, but Jim’s father al- 
ways whistled while he worked. 
‘“Hum-m, hum-m, hum-m,”’ sang 
Quite suddenly 
Jim remembered something. He 


) slipped into the kitchen, nosing up 
) to the table like an inquisitive 


mouse searching for titbits. Mother 
smiled at him in a way that told 
him she understood all about small 
boys. 

‘Are you almost ready for me to 
scrape the dish, Mother?’’ asked 
Jim. 

the wood box full, Son?”’ 
asked Mrs. Hollis. 

Jim shook his head and turned 
toward the door. Even his mother, 
it seemed, could think of 
nothing but work. 

“Lil boy makee chop- 
chop; bling wood; Kimi 
makee nicee fire,’’ said Kimi, 
smiling at Jim from the sink. 

Jim smiled back in spite 
of himself, and answered: 
“All right, Kimi, I’ll hurry; 
| “ll makee chop-chop.’’ 

As he filled his wagon with 
its third load, a sudden 
thought came to the boy. Ev- 
ery one in his home except 
the baby worked for some 
one else. Even Timothy! 
Fven Kimi worked always 
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for others. They worked to make 
some one else happier and gladder 
and more comfortable. Daddy had 
once said that working for others 
made service out of work. Service! 
What a wonderful word! It slipped 
off the tongue like music. When 
one grumbled over it or disliked it, 
even the easiest task was turned 
into hard labor. Labor! What a 
dull, heavy sounding word! Per- 
haps even wood carrying could be 
changed from labor to service, just 
by not grumbling about it. 

Jim had just finished unpacking 
his third load when the clear voice 
of Chatty Sue sang out over the 
radio. He just could not miss 
Chatty Sue’s hour of stories and 
songs, Jim told himself. Besides 


—hesides, he had to work too hard 
for a small boy; he never got a holi- 
day from carrying wood. Had Jim 
forgotten already that perhaps he 
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could change even wood carrying 
from labor to service? Was Jim 
grumbling again? He lay down on 
the rug by the Christmas tree. He 
would listen to Chatty Sue for just 
five minutes, he told himself. 

Now, then! Right in the middle 
of Chatty Sue’s story the front door 
opened, and a tiny maiden dressed 
in a gown of snow crystals entered. 

‘“My name is Lillyfay,”’ said the 
wee maiden, ‘‘and I live in the 
woods, in a ‘hidey-hole’ near the 
trunk of a thorn-apple tree.”’ 

darling Lillyfay!”’ cried Jim, 
getting slowly to his feet. ‘‘Come 
upstairs. I want to show you to 
Dearest, my baby sister !’’ 

‘*Dearest does not need me,’’ an- 
swered Lillyfay. ‘‘You are the one 
who needs me, Jim. Come, I have 
something to show you.’’ She took 
him by the hand and led him 
quickly along a winding path 
through the winter woods. At the 
end of the path stood a house just 
like his own. It was many-win- 
dowed, low and white and friendly. 
But, oh, dear! There was some- 
thing strange about this house, for 
in the window hung a sign which 
said: 

‘‘“GRUMBLE HOUSBR”’ 


‘*This is your home,”’ said Lilly- 


fay. ‘‘Let us go in.”’ 

‘*But this is not my home,”’’ de- 
clared Jim with spirit. 

‘‘Let us go in—and see,’’ said 
Lillyfay again. 

Inside, Jim heard the hum-m, 
hum-m, hum-m of an egg beater, but 
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it was not a happy hum here n 
Grumble House. He ran to tie 
kitchen. Yes, there stood his 
mother! He threw his arms abo it 
her neck. She turned on him a 
mournful face. 

‘*See,’’ she said. ‘‘I get no holiday 
from cake making; no one realizes 
or cares how hard I work.’’ 

Jim caught his breath. Was that 
his very own mother speaking? He | 
turned his eyes from her gloomy | 


face and ran to the basement, only |) 5 


to find his father grumbling before | 
the furnace. 

‘*T never get a holiday, and then 
I have to clean the furnace too!” } 
said Daddy in a doleful voice. Oh, 
dear! Was this his own daddy, this 
cross and grumbling man? 

Jim, his heart heavy, ran with 
Lillyfay at his heels up the front 
stairs. At least Grandma would 
never fail him, he thought. But, 
oh dear, Grandma was crying into 
the blue muffler that she was knit- 
ting. In an effort to cheer her, Jim 
laid his head on her breast, saying: 

‘“‘Oh, my grandma, please be 
happy!” 

‘*But I never get a holiday from 
knitting,’? wept Grandma. Oh, 
dear! oh, dear! Grandma had 
failed him too! 

Surely Dearest, the baby, had not 
changed, thought Jim. But he 
found Dearest asleep with a smal 
frown on her face. Jim, his eyes 
filled with unhappiness, ran into the 
hall where he met Kimi, hurry ng 
to the bathroom with fresh tow2ls 
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> N §j Kimi’s face was gloomy, and he was 
in pidgin English: 
‘*Kimi no likee allee time makee 
bo it ] -ch 99 
cl.op-chop! 
= Now, at the sight of faithful Kimi 
: turned into a grumbler too, tears 
iduy spilled out of Jim’s eyes. 
a ‘‘Mother!’’ he cried. ‘‘My own 
} mother; where are you? Daddy, 
~ where are you? Dearest, and my 
own grandma and Kimi—where are 
omy} you too? Oh, all my real ones! 
only Where are you?” 
forel) Suddenly soft arms were lifting 
/ him. He was looking into his real 
then |} mother’s face. She was smiling. 
00!" “You've been dreaming, Son,’’ she 
Oh, said. 
ythis}} Jim threw tight arms about her. 
“Oh, Mother,’”’ he cried, ‘‘you are 
with) my real mother; aren’t you? Aren’t 
front 9” 
vould ‘*What a funny question!’’ 
But, she exclaimed, kissing him 
into warmly. 
knit Jim, his heart singing, ran 
Jim to the basement, where he 
yiug:§ found Big Jim, his father, 
se bel wiping soot from his hands 
and arms and face. 
‘Hello, Old Timer!’ called 
Oh, ff Daddy ina cheery voice. Jim 
hadi clasped him tightly. 
‘““Oh, Daddy,’’ he cried, 
ad noth “‘vou are my real daddy, 
ut aren’t you?” 
was this morning,’’ de- 
S ey clared Daddy, his eyes a- 
nto the twinkle. 
rry ing Jim beamed. Then off he 
tow2lsf ran to Grandma’s room. 
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Grandma, her face as sweet and 
sunny as an April morning, smiled 
at him over her knitting. Jim went 
to her and laid his head on her 
breast. 

“You are my very own 
grandma,’’ said simply. 
Grandma smiled and, holding him 
tenderly, kissed him on his round, 
smooth cheeks. 

Jim found Dearest smiling and 
cooing in her crib. He gazed at her 
in shy love and wonder. Who was 
it, after all, who had been the grum- 
bler in the lovely Hollis home? the 
little lad asked himself. Who, in- 
deed, if not himself alone? 

A smiling Kimi was passing 
along the hall with fresh towels on 
his arm. He said: ‘‘Lil boy bling 
wood an’ makee chop-chop; Kimi 
makee nicee fire.”’ 

‘**All right, Kimi,’’ laughed Jim. 

(Please turn to page 33) 


“But I never get a holiday from knitting,” wept 


Grandma. 
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Astrid lived in the Scandinavian Home 
for Friendless Children. The Home 
was crowded with orphan boys and 
girls, and ample funds were needed for 
feeding and clothing its numerous brood. 
That was why Saturday work sometimes 
was found for some of the older, more 
capable children. It was a help if they 
earned enough to buy just their shoes 
and mittens. 

Nine-year-old Astrid was unusually 
rosy and well-grown for her age. On 
Saturdays she was errand girl in the 
toy department of the largest store in 
the small city where she lived. Astrid 
liked her Saturday job. Snugly but- 
toned up in a brown gingham pinafore, 
all day long she bobbed on willing feet 
from one end of the children’s toy king- 
dom to the other, carrying messages, 
hunting up managers and floorwalkers, 
opening fascinating packages of new 
toys, and helping distracted mothers in 
their search for lost children. For 
Astrid, every Saturday was a day of 
thrills and adventure. 

It was true that she could not have 
for her own even one of the adorable, 
enchanting dolls that smiled and co- 
quetted about her on Saturdays. She 
could never try to cook on one of the 
marvelous toy electric stoves that were 
enough to fascinate any little girl. The 
Home carefully collected Astrid’s tiny 
weekly wage, and used it to buy her 
warm, substantial clothing. 

But if there is one thing in a big 
store more abundant than another, it 
is wrapping paper. Of many colors was 
this paper—blue for the jewelry, gray 
for the neckties, violet for the perfumes, 
red for the sporting goods, and so on. 
And there were always extra pairs of 
scissors lying around, if one knew where 
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Astrid’s Magic Scissors 


By MOLLY WINSTON PEARSON 


December, 


to find them. At the store Astrid wis 
allowed one hour in the afternoon for 
play and rest. Then, with scissors and 
paper, she would hurry to the play cor- 
ner reserved for little children while 
their mothers were shopping. 

Straightway, rocking horses, slides, 
and teeters were deserted. There were } 
happy little cries, ““Here’s Astrid!” and, } 
“Oh, goody, goody!” The small folks J 
fluttered around Astrid like doves look- } 
ing for grains of corn. Down among 
them Astrid would settle with a sigh } 
of content. To the children, she was a J 
kind of fairy in a brown pinafore who | 
could do wonders with scissors and J 
paper. 

Under Astrid’s slim, skillful fingers, 7 
the whole fairy world of the toy floor J 
bloomed in paper cut-outs for the little 
ones. There were charming doll tea 
parties; frolicsome, stuffed dogs; and 
calico cats standing on their heads and 
doing other tricks; to say nothing of 
circus parades of toy tigers and ele- 
phants, with toy clowns tumbling after. 
But loveliest of all were the sweet little 
fairies, each fairy dancing on one toe 
among flowers and butterflies. Magic, 
that’s what it was, and the children 
loved it and reveled in it. They teased 
to be brought to the big store on Sat- 
urday afternoons, to get one of Astrid’s 
paper cut-outs. 

“Cut me a picture this time, please, 
Astrid,” a child would coax. “I couldn't 
come last week because I had a par‘y.” 

“One for me, too, Astrid, please,” an- 
other would beg, “For two weeks al 
ready, I couldn’t come. Always, I ha‘ to 
go to the show with my mother.” 

The floor managers and the clerks 
—yes, and the parents too—soon fond 
out that Astrid could quiet the up: oar 
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i: the toy department on the busiest 
cy of the week. They all began to de- 
jend on the little girl with flaxen pig- 
t.ils as if she were a sort of Pied Piper. 

When the Christmas rush came an- 
other errand girl was taken on, and 
Astrid was made chief playmate-in- 
charge of the children’s play corner. 
She even rivaled in popularity the big 
Santa Claus at the other end of the 
store, who handed out toy balloons and 
tin whistles free to all the children. 
Astrid’s cut-outs of old Santa, with his 
pack of toys, about to pop down a chim- 
ney while his reindeer pawed below, 
were treasured and carried away care- 
fully in plump little mittened hands, 
though frisky toy balloons floated away 
unnoticed, and lost tin whistles were 
swept up by the ever busy cleaners. 
Astrid was actually bringing in business 
to the big store, and her wages were 
doubled by the kindly department man- 
ager. 
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a many-rayed star. Eager little hands 
stretched out for each lovely silhouette 
as it fell from Astrid’s magic scissors. 

Late that afternoon, the owner of the 
great store, Mr. Charles Augustus 
Thorn, with his charming wife, passed 
through the toy department. They had 
come in person to make sure that their 
gifts of toys to the Children’s Hospital, 
the Home for Crippled Children, and 
the County Orphanage were delivered 
safely, in spite of the blizzard. Near the 
play corner they found Mr. Briggs, the 
toy department manager, and, while Mr. 
Thorn paused to talk a moment with 
him, Mrs. Thorn peeped in at the chil- 
dren. There she saw a _ pink-cheeked 


little girl in a brown pinafore sitting 
on a wooden bench—a little girl with 
dancing blue eyes and two flaxen pig- 
tails down her back. Her little hands 
were busy with scissors and bits of 
Small children pressed close. 


paper. 


Christmas Eve came, 
and fierce’ blizzard 
raged outside the big 


store. But weather made 


little difference in the 
size of the crowds that 
surged through the toy 
department. Busy as a 
bee, Astrid sat for hours 
cutting out charming sil- 
houettes of the first 
Christmas at Bethlehem: 
sometimes the manger 
and the Holy Child, with 
Mother Mary close by, 
and the wondering cattle 
looking on; sometimes 
the shepherds and their 
sheep on the hillside, 
with angels and a round 
moon in the sky above 
them; sometimes the 
Wise Men on their tall 
camels, hastening toward 


To the children she was a kind of fairy in a brown pinafore. 
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est of cradle hymns: 


“Away in a manger, 

No crib for His bed, 
The little Lord Jesus 

Lay down His sweet head. 


The stars in the sky 

Looked down where He lay, 
The little Lord Jesus 

Asleep in the hay.” 


“Please take it, with Merry Christmas,” said 
Astrid. 


“Daddy, come and see,” said Mrs. 
Thorn, tugging at her husband’s sleeve. 
Years before, the Thorns had had a lit- 
tle child of their own, and to each other 
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Mrs. Thorn listened. The children, 
led by the little scissors girl, were all 
crooning a song, swaying and beating 
time to the melody. Mrs. Thorn could 
make out the words quite easily above 
the hubbub around the toy counters just 
outside. They were singing that sweet- 


they were always the father and mother 
of little Amy. 

The kindly department manager 
smiled and told the story of Astrid anj 
of her fairy gift with the scissors. He 
was very proud of the way the toy sec- 
tion of the business was handled in e\- 
ery detail. 

Mrs. Thorn’s eyes grew wistful. 

“Daddy, that child is rather like our 
little Amy,” she murmured. 

Mr. Thorn looked in at Astrid 
thoughtfully. 

“How will your scissors fairy get back | 
to the Home tonight in this terrible 
storm? That’s away up on the bluffs, 
isn’t it?” he queried. 

“Oh, one of the superintendents from 
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the Home will call for the child at 
five. She’s always on _ hand 
promptly to collect Astrid and her 
wages,” laughed the department 
manager. 


“Well, we still have a few Christ- 
mas gifts to choose. Come, my 
dear!” the proprietor said, gently 
drawing his wife away from the 
play corner, which fascinated her. 


“But see here, Briggs,” he added, } 


looking back, “T’ll be in my private 


office for a while later. You might | 


send the superintendent in to see 
me when she comes for the child 
Astrid. The Scandinavian Home 
has never been one of our regular 
charities, but Mrs. Thorn may feel 
that she would like to do something 
for the children there.” 


“Daddy, I think I’m going to iet 


you send Christmas presents to § 


that Home,” Mrs. Thorn sighed 
when they were alone. “I should 
rather do something for our own 


home on Christmas Eve this year. If § 

only there were a child in it again!” 
“There, there, Mamma! That’s not !ve- 

ing like yourself at all!” said Mr. Thorn. 
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“You must rest a while in the office.” 
In the office a little later, Miss Anna 
Jens, junior officer-in-charge of the 
Home, appeared with Astrid at her side. 
Mr. Thorn greeted them cheerfully. 

“Miss Jens, I want you to come out 
into the store with me and select some 
gifts for those youngsters of yours. I'll 
have the things put into a taxi, and 
you can take them right along with you 
as you go home.” 

Astrid and Miss Anna were glowing 
over this glad surprise, when Mrs. 
Thorn interrupted with a smothered lit- 
tle exclamation: 

“Oh, oh,” she said, “what I really want 
is a Christmas gift for our own home! 
Daddy, don’t you understand?” 

Mr. Thorn’s face looked troubled. 
Was his lovely wife upset by all the 
Christmas rush and bustle? Miss Anna 
Jens looked bewildered, but Astrid rose 
to the emergency like a bird. In her 
hand she was carrying a beautiful silver 
cut-out of the Babe in the manger, with 
a companionable donkey and a cow near 
by. The kind lady at the stationery 
counter had given her the silver paper, 
and she was saving this particular cut- 
out as a Christmas gift for the head 
mother-in-charge at the home, whom 


Sweetly to her drowsy ears there floated up the happy laughter of Mamma and Daddy Thorn 


she loved more than all the others. 

But when Astrid heard Mrs. Thorn’s 
plaintive little cry, she understood im- 
mediately. Had not the children and, 
yes, the ladies, too, been besieging her 


all day: “Just one cut-out for me, 
please!” “Can’t you make me one, 
Astrid?” Now she ran and laid the 


cherished silver cut-out in the lovely 
lady’s lap, where it shone mistily against 
the soft cloth of her coat. 

“Please take it, with Merry Christ- 
mas,” said Astrid, her little face even 
more rosy than usual as she blushed 
shyly. 

Instantly Mrs. Thorn threw her arms 
around the child and held her fast. 

“It’s you I want, darling. Won’t you 
come and live with us in our big, lonely 
home, and be our little girl?” 

Confusion straightway filled the pro- 
prietor’s splendidly appointed private 
office—exclamations of amazement and 
protest from Mr. Thorn and Miss Jens, 
unheeding, tender little cries and soft 
murmurs from the lady and little Astrid. 
But, before Astrid could take more than 
two really long breaths, it was all 
straightened out to everybody’s complete 
satisfaction. 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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WHAT THE STORY HAS SAID 


Anne’s father is overseeing the construc- 
tion of a large building in the city. This 
is Anne’s first experience in a large city. 
She loves people, and she is making friends 
of her neighbors and schoolmates. The first 
person she made a friend of was the police- 
man, Mr. O’Neil. He has promised to bring 
dirt for Anne’s flower boxes. 


Chapter IV 

As Anne and Laura were walking on 
Carson Street after Anne’s first day of 
school, they overtook a group of boys 
who were tossing a football back and 
forth. 

“Let’s walk slowly,” said Laura. 
“They’ll turn off at the next corner.” 

“T ought to hurry,” said Anne, “be- 
cause of the flower boxes.” 

“But Tony Antonelli will pull our hair 
if we pass him,” Laura insisted. 

Anne felt that her hair had been 
pulled quite enough for one day, so she 
slackened her pace. 

The football flew past the outstretched 
hands of the boy nearest the girls, and 
went rolling toward the curb. Automo- 
biles and trucks were crowding the 
street. If the ball went over the curb, 
it would probably be crushed. 

“Catch it! Stop it!” shouted Tony. 
It was the only football his team owned, 
and new footballs cost money. 

The boys rushed after it, but were too 
late. The ball rolled past Anne’s feet. 

“Don’t stop it, Anne,” cried a group 
of girls behind her. “It would serve 
him right to lose it.” 

But Anne was already holding the ball 
up. 

“Here it is, Tony. Catch!” she cried, 
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for Anne was a pretty good ball player 
herself. She had been catcher for Fa- 
ther when he had wanted to play ball for 
exercise out in the strange places where 
they had lived. 

Tony caught the ball that she tossed. 
He snatched off his cap, and his white 
teeth showed in a smile. 

“Thanks, Anne,” he cried. “Steve 
said you were a real sport, and you are. 
Come and see our game on Saturday.” 

“Thank you. I will if Father will let 
me,” said Anne. 

The boys turned into another street, 
and the girls crowded around Anne. 
They were puzzled. How did Anne make 
friends of the boys who had always 
seemed horrid? For years there had 
been a sort of feud in the Carson Street 
school between the boys from the 
foreign section and the girls from the 
smaller American section. 

“T never saw Tony Antonelli speak to 
a girl before,” one girl said. “He always 
pulls our hair and calls us names, and 
sometimes he throws things at us.” 

“Let’s all go to see the game on Satur- 
day and cheer for Tony’s team,” sug- 
gested Anne. 

She hurried home, pausing only to 
wave to Mr. Schmaltz as she passed the 
window of his shoe shop. She saw a 
red-haired boy ahead of her. He stopped 
to pick up a small boy who had fal'en 
and was crying. When he went on, ‘he 
little child was laughing. Anne thouyht 
she would like that boy. Then he 
thrilled with pleasure as she saw |} im 
turn into the door of her house. (A ne 
always thought of the big apartmnt 
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2s her house, because she had never be- 
fore lived in an apartment.) If the boy 
j:ved in her house they were sure to 
nieet some time. 

Mr. O’Neil was waiting at the door. 
lie went up with Anne and was intro- 
duced to Prossy. The flower boxes that 
Father had ordered had come, also more 
plants and some fertilizer. Mr. O’Neil 
fastened the boxes to the railing. Then 
they put in the earth and the fertilizer. 
After that came the important part— 


“Here it is, Tony. Catch!” she cried. 


deciding where each plant was to go. 
Mrs. Benson came out on her balcony, 
Prossy stood at the door. Mr. O’Neil 
moved the pots around here and there, 
while every one gave advice. The best 
arrangement was decided upon at last 
and the plants were set in their places. 
When the planting was finished every 
one declared that the boxes looked beau- 
tiful, even then, and that they would be 
even more lovely when all the plants 
and vines started growing. 

Anne kept one box of earth on the 
floor of the balcony, for slips. 
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“Of course,” she reasoned, “when peo- 
ple see my beautiful box, they’ll want 
some plants like mine, and it will be 
nice to have some slips all ready for 
them.” 

Father came in before the work was 
finished, and was introduced to Mr. 
O’Neil. 

“This is my first friend, Father,” said 
Anne. 

The men shook hands, and Anne 
turned back to the flowers. 

“Any new friends today?” Father 
asked her. 

“Yes,” said Anne, considering, “there 


are a good many girls—I think all of 
the girls in my room, though I don’t 
know all their names. Then there is 
Miss Oliver—she’s the best teacher— 
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and Miss Ferry, who is the principal— 
she’s sweet. Then there are two boys, 
Steve Kalhas and Tony Antonelli.” 

“What about these boys?” Father 
asked Mr. O’Neil. 

“Well, sir, sometimes they get into 
scrapes, and they’re not what you might 
call the best-brought-up fellows in the 
city. But they mean no harm. I'll keep 
my eye on them. 

“Thank you,” said Father. 
makes me feel quite easy.” 

In a week most of the six hundred 
pupils in the Carson Street school knew 
who Anne Donaldson was. It was not 
because she was pretty. She was pretty, 
as all loving little girls are, but there 
were other girls in the school much pret- 
tier than Anne. It was not because of 
her clothes. She was always well dressed, 
but Prossy thought only plain things 
should be worn to school. So Anne went 


“That 


to school in simple little gingham frocks, 


and many girls wore finer clothes than 
she; but there was something about 
Anne’s smile that made every one, after 
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the first glance at her, look again. Ther : 
was something about Anne’s friendl)- 
ness that made every one feel sure tha: 
she was dependable. 

Then something happened in Mis; 
Oliver’s room: A missive flew acros. 
the room, hit a small vase on Mis: 
Oliver’s desk, and sent it crashing to 
the floor. A hush fell on the room. Mis: 
Oliver picked up the missive. It was « 
paper wad, and a rather large, harc 
one; but a paper wad thrown by hand 
would hardly have toppled the vase from 
the desk. Miss Oliver guessed that the 
wad had been shot from a sling shot, a 
weapon which the boys had been forbid- 
den to bring to school, because of the 
danger of possible injury to some one’s 
eyes. 

“Who shot the paper wad?” asked 
Miss Oliver quietly. 

No one spoke. Some of the boys 
glanced at one another knowingly; 
others stirred uneasily. 

“Which of you boys have sling 
shots?” asked Miss Oliver. 

Still, no one spoke. 

“Steve Kalhas, have you a sling 
shot?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Steve hesitat- 
ingly. 

“Did you shoot this paper wad?” 

“No, ma’am, I didn’t.” 

“Tf you did it, it will be better for 
you to own up now.” 


A missive flew across the room, hit the small vase 


and sent it crashing to the floor. 


“T didn’t do it. Honest, Miss 
Oliver, I didn’t.” 

“You know, Steve, that you did 
this once before, and you would not 
own up, and we found out about it 
from other sources. It would he 
better for you to tell the truth 
now.” 

“T didn’t do it. Honest, I didn’! 
I know I didn’t tell the truth that 
other time, but I am telling tie 
truth now.” Steve answered. 

“Come with me. We must go 0 
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Miss Ferry about this. Children, when 
th bell rings, begin on your arithmetic 
an keep busy until I come back.” 

\nne sat in her place, her heart beat- 
in: rapidly in excitement. Steve had 
no: done it; she knew he had not. If 
he had she would have heard the snap 
of the sling shot behind her. Besides, 
Steve would not tell a lie. She ought 
to tell Miss Oliver; but she was timid, 
and she dreaded to get up before all the 
children whom she hardly knew. Yet 
Steve was her friend, and friends stand 
by each other. If some one had tried 
to hurt her, Steve would have stood up 
for her; and no doubt Steve would be 
hurt in some way if Miss Oliver and 
Miss Ferry would not believe him. 

“God can make me brave,” said Anne 
to her quaking little heart. Then before 
there was time for another thought, she 
popped up from her seat. 

“Please, Miss Oliver, I believe Steve 
didn’t do it.” 

One could have heard a pin drop. 

“Why, Anne!” said Miss Oliver, star- 
ing. “Why do you think he did not do 
it?” 

“T’d have heard the sling shot. I was 
studying my history, and I’d have heard 
any noise behind me. I heard Steve 
get out his book, but I did not hear the 
sling shot. Besides, Miss Oliver, Steve 
wouldn’t do it. He’s been good this 
week. He hasn’t whispered, or any- 
thing. He was perfect in his geography 
recitation yesterday. He wouldn’t start 
in again shooting a sling shot when it 
is forbidden, and I just know he 
wouldn’t tell a lie now. He’s awfully 
brave. If he’d done it, he would tell you 
and take his punishment. Wouldn’t you, 
Steve?” 

“You bet I would,” growled Steve 
very low in his throat, because he didn’t 
want to burst out crying. He had never 
‘nought that his new friend would stand 
by him this way. 
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Miss Oliver looked at the two children 
thoughtfully. 

“Yes, Anne,” she said after a pause, 
“Steve has improved, and I will not hold 
his old behavior against him. Steve, 
you may go back to your place, but take 
the sling shot home this noon, and leave 
it there.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I surely will leave it at 
home,” cried Steve eagerly. He went 
back to his seat feeling so happy that 
he wanted to bounce, but instead he 
seized his geography, fiercely resolved 
to have another perfect recitation. 

That was not all. Eddie Parsons 
stood up in his place, and said: 

“T shot the paper wad, Miss Oliver, 
but I didn’t mean to hit the vase.” 

The school fairly held its breath. 
Something had happened in the room. 
Never before had Eddie Parsons con- 
fessed a fault. Though the school did 
not know it, Anne’s declaration that 
Steve was too brave to tell a lie had 
touched Eddie. He made up his mind 
then and there that he was not going 


“I shot the paper wad, Miss Oliver, 
but I didn’t mean to hit the vase.” 


to be a coward if Steve was going to be 
brave. 

“Eddie, get the brush from the hall, 
and sweep up the pieces. And leave 
your sling shot at home. Then we’ll say 
no more about this,” said Miss Oliver 
quietly. 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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Let’s Furnish the Doll House 


By FRANCES SIMMONS 


Last month we gave you instructions 
for making a doll house and the furni- 
ture for the kitchen. 

Use white pine or fir 144 inch thick 
for the furniture. 

For the living room of your doll house 
you will want several rocking chairs, a 
floor lamp, a small table, and a double 
seat. Use a piece of velvet or felt for 
the rug. 

Each rocking chair is made of four 
pieces. Cut two pieces like figure 1 for 
the sides. Cut a seat 1 inch wide and 
14% inches from front to back. Cut 


a back piece 1 inch wide and 14 inch 
high. Sandpaper each piece well. 
Spread glue on the ends of the seat aid 
back, and glue them to the sidepieces it 
the proper places. While the glue is 
drying, cut a piece of velvet or felt, 1 
inch wide and 4 inches long. Glue it 


across the seat, and up over the back | 


of the rocking chair, as in figure 2. 


For the floor lamp, you will need an | 
empty spool, a piece of heavy paper, a | 
smooth stick 5 inches long, some glue, } 


and two tiny pictures cut out of a mag- 
azine. 


The stick should fit firmly into } 
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Figure 6 


the hole in the spool. Spread a little 
glue along the sides of the stick at one 
end, and thrust it into the hole in the 
spool. Set it aside to dry. Cut a circle 
of stiff paper 414 inches in diameter. 
Fold the circle in half. Fold it again. 
Unfold it, and cut out one quarter of it, 
leaving a piece like figure 3. The two 
pictures you have cut from magazines 
should be about 114 inches high. They 
may be scenes, or pictures of birds, or 
animals, or ships. Round the lower 
edges slightly and paste pictures op- 
posite each other on figure 3. Now glue 
together the two straight edges of fig- 
ure 8, forming a wide cone, for the 
lamp shade. Place a drop of glue inside 
‘he shade at the top and one on the top 
of the stick. Place the shade on the 
stick, as in figure 4, and hold it steady 
until the glue begins to set. Allow it to 
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dry thoroughly. The spool and the stick 
may be painted, if desired. 

The living room table can be made 
like either the dining room table (figure 
7) or the kitchen table (shown in No- 
vember Wee Wisdom). The living room 
table should be not more than 214 inches 
wide and 214 inches high. You can 
make either two or four legs for it, and 


you can make them either straight or 
ornamental. Here is a chance to use 
some ideas of your own, if you care to 
make your living room table different 
from your other tables. 

To make a double seat, cut out two 
pieces like figure 4 shown last month, or 
like figure 1 shown here and cut off the 
rockers. Cut a seat 2 inches long and 
114 inches wide. Cut a back piece 2 
inches long and 14 inch high. Spread 
rlue on the ends of the seat and the back, 
and place them at the proper points be- 
*ween the sidepieces. Allow the glue to 
dry while you cut a piece of velvet 2 
inches wide, and 4 inches long. When 
the chair is dry, glue this piece across 
the seat and over the back. All the up- 
holstering of the room should match, of 
course, and harmonize with the rug and 
the curtains. 

For the dining room you will need 
four straight chairs, a large table, and 
a rug. For the rugs in all the rooms, 
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use squares or oblongs of colored velvet, 
felt, or other heavy material. 

Make the dining room chairs by the 
same pattern that you used for the 
kitchen chairs (shown last month), or 
make a pattern like figure 1 and cut off 
the rockers. Cut four pieces of velvet 
or felt 1 inch wide and 4 inches long. 
After the chairs have dried thoroughly 
glue a piece of goods on each chair seat 
and up over the back, as shown in figure 
5. 

The dining room table may be oval 
(4 inches by 6 inches), round (about 5 
inches in diameter), or square (5 
inches). For the legs, cut eight pieces 


like figure 6. Glue the straight edges of 
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two of these pieces together at rigt 
angles, to make one leg. Then glue tie 
four legs to the four corners of the un- 
derneath side of the table top. The top 
surface of the table should be well sand- 
papered. Allow the glue to dry. 

Figure 7 shows the table completed. 

For the bedroom you will want a rug, 
a bed, a dresser, and a straight chair. 
Use a piece of velvet or felt for the 
rug. 

The bed is made of five pieces of wood. 


Cut out a headboard like figure 8 and a } 


footboard like figure 9. Cut a piece 4 


inches wide and 6 inches long for the | 
bottom of the bed, and two sidepieces ] 


6 inches long and 34 of an inch wide. 
Sandpaper each 
piece well. Spread 
glue along the long 
edge of one of the 
sidepieces. Place 
that board on the 
bottom piece at 
right angles so that 
the edges of the two 
pieces are even. Hold 
it there while you 
drive in a couple of 
tacks or small nails. 
In the same way, 
fasten the other 
sidepiece to the op- 
posite side of the 
bottom of the bed. 

Spread glue along 
one end of this 
structure, and lay 
the headboard in 


place, so that only 
the legs extend be- 
low the base. Nail 
the headboard 
firmly in place. In 
the same way, glue 
and nail the fovt- 
board in place. 


Figure 8 
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Figure to 


Fig urell 

For the dresser, you will need six 
empty safety match boxes, six round- 
headed paper fasteners, a small piece 
of cardboard, some glue, a mirror, and 
some thin wood. 

Cut twelve pieces of heavy cardboard, 
14 of an inch square. Punch a small 
hole in the center of each. Punch a 
small hole in the center of one end of 
each match box also. Slip a paper fas- 
tener through the holes in two of the 
small cardboard squares, then through 
the hole in the end of a match box, and 
press flat the ends that extend inside 
of the box. The round head of the paper 
fastener makes a pull for the drawer. 
In the same way, fix pulls on the other 
drawers. 

Cut three sections of thin wood 21, 
inches wide and 8 inches long. Sand- 
paper them well. Put the lids on the 
match boxes. Glue three match box 
lids together, one on top of another. 
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Then glue the other three together, 
one on top of another. Be sure that 
the drawers are in the right position 
to open correctly. 

Spread glue over the sides of one 
row of boxes. Lay one of the pieces 
of wood that you have cut on the 
glued part, so that its sides and its 
top are even with the sides and the 
top of the section of drawers. In 
the same way, glue another piece of 
wood to the other side of the section 
of drawers. Then glue the other sec- 
tion of drawers to this piece of wood, 
and glue the last piece of wood to the 
other side of the second section. Be 
sure that the sides and the tops are 
even. 

Measure the top of your dresser 
now. Cut a piece of wood to fit it, 
and glue it over the top of the dresser. 

Now cut a piece of wood for the 
back of your dresser. You will have 
to make your own pattern like figure 
10. The part “A” should be the right 

size to fit the back of your dresser, as 
you now have it. The part “B” should 
be cut to fit the mirror you intend to 
use. Make a paper pattern first, to 
be sure you have your demensions 
right. After you have cut out the 
wooden piece, sandpaper it well, and 
glue it to the back of the dresser. Glue 
the mirror to B. Figure 11 shows the 
dresser complete. 

The chair is made of four pieces of 
wood. Cut two pieces like figure 4 
shown in November Wee Wisdom for 
the sides. Cut a seat 1 inch wide and 
114 inches from front to back. Cut a 
back 1 inch wide and 1% inch high. 
Sandpaper the pieces well. Spread glue 
on the ends of the seat and the back, 
and set them at the proper places be- 
tween the sidepieces. Allow the glue to 
dry thoroughly. 

Now you can arrange the furniture, 
and install your doll family in the house. 
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When winter comes and brings the snow, 
I ride upon my sled. 

Warm mittens on my fingers go, 

A snug cap on my head. 


And as my sled flies down the hill 
At fast and faster pace, 

I shout with joy and feel the chill 

Of wind upon my face. 


I love the winter’s ice and snow. 
The cold I do not dread. 

I wrap myself up well and go 

Ariding on my sled. 


BY ra Waynick Agnew 
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A HORS 


‘DEPARTMENT 


DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 
We should like to publish a poem or a story from each one of you. 
To do this we can use only one contribution from each reader. We shall 
be happy to receive work from any of you who have not already had a story 
or poem published in Wee Wisdom. We cannot use anything that you 
have copied or that has been told you by another. We want only your own 
work. Please send us the best that you can think and write. 
THE EDITOR. 


O Little Babe Whisky-Frisky 
By FLORA FIFIELD (8 years) By GLORIA DEWOLF (8 years) 
Dundalk, Md. Prince Rupert, Canada 
O little Babe with face so sweet! Whisky-frisky, 
O little Babe with tiny feet! Hippety-hop, 
O little Babe with hair so fair! Up he goes 
O little Babe in the manger there! To the tree top. 
Whirly-twirly, 
Christmas Eve Round and round. 


Down he scampers 


By BETH MANSFIELD (11 years) To the ground 


Watsonville, Calif. 


The shepherds on the hillside Furly-curly, 
Were lying down to sleep What a tail! 
Upon the cold and snowy ground Tall as a feather, 
Beside their fleecy sheep; _ Broad as a sail. 
9 
When suddenly a star appeared —— 
And minstrel angels sang: Snappy-cracky ; 
“Glory to God in the highest, Out it fell. 
And on earth peace, good will to- se 
ward man.” 
Winter Trees 
And when they reached the manger By MarsHA RosE LOBACH 
Where lay the baby sweet, Kansas City, Mo. 
They saw the Wise Men laying The trees are standing very bare 


Gifts at the Savior’s feet. And snowflake fairies are dancing tl! ere. 
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Bobby and Toby 


By EDA ARMSTRONG 
Barbados, B. W. I. 


Bobby was an only child. In the holi- 
days when the next door children were 
at home he was never lonely, but now 
that they were back at school Bobby was 
very lonely. 

Mother was busy, so Bobby went out 
to play. He lay down on the grass, but 
he had not been there long before he 
heard the bark of a dog in distress. He 
followed the sound and found a dog with 
a cut on one of its forefeet. 

He took the dog to his mother, who 
bound up the cut. She said that if the 
owner was not found Bobby could have 
the dog for his very own. 

No one claimed the lost dog, and soon 
Bobby and Toby were the best of 
friends. 


A Home 


By JAMES FISCHER 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


This home is such a lovely home, 

In the center of the city bright, 

The windows are made of clearest glass, 
And how they gleam at night! 


The rooms are all so snug and warm 
On the coldest nights of December, 
The children sit by the fireside 
Watching the dying embers. 

Christmas Cheer 


By JAMIE LAURA BARHAM 
Crenshaw, Miss. 


\Vhen on Christmas you want to be full 
of joy, 

Just help some other girl or boy; 

Now let me whisper in your ear, 

hat is real Christmas cheer. 
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Hide-and-Seek 


By EVELYN DALE 
Amarillo, Tex. 


Dorothy, Agnes, and Shirley Baker 
were playing hide-and-seek with their 
friends, James, Billy, and Eva May 
Brown, one summer afternoon. Shirley 
was the youngest child playing and she 
was “it.” After she had caught every- 
body and Billy was “it,” she did not 
know where to hide. Finally she de- 
cided on a place. 

“One, two, three, for Agnes,” she 
heard Billy say. 

“Agnes is it,” she said sleepily, and 
then went to sleep. 

Everybody had been caught except 
Shirley. 

“She’s so little she could hide any- 
where,” Eva May said. 

Everybody began to search high and 
low, but no Shirley appeared. 

“All that are out come in free,” Billy 
shouted at the top of his voice. Still, 
there was no Shirley. 

The children were frightened and they 
called their mothers. Then the whole 
party began calling, “Shirley! Shirley!’ 
At last, weary of searching, Mrs. Baker 
gave the children glasses of cold milk 
and some cookies. Refreshed after their 
milk and cookies, the children again be- 
gan to search for Shirley. 

“T’ve found her!” called Dorothy. 

“Where?” asked her mother. 

“Here I am,” Shirley answered, com- 
ing out rubbing her sleepy eyes. 
“Aren’t you going to kiss me?” 


we 


The Months 


By MARIAN SMITH (714 years) 
Spokane, Wash. 
Winter is king, 
Summer is queen, 
Spring and autumn 
Are halfway between. 
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The object of our Good Words Booster Club is to radiate sunshine to 
all the world. 

To help us to radiate sunshine, we have chosen for our motto, “I speak 
only good words.” 

We have a club pin. On the pin are engraved the three wise monkeys. 
These monkeys signify: “I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil.” The 
pin helps us to remember to keep our pledge. A club pin is given as a prize 
to each club member when he has sent in one subscription to Wee Wisdom, 
besides his own, and has written a letter to the secretary each month for 
four months. In his letters the member should tell the secretary how suc- 
cessfully he is keeping his pledge. 

If you prefer to purchase your pin, the price is twenty-five cents. 

If you are not a member, but should like to be, write to the secretary 
of the Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and ask for 
an application blank, or just tell her that you want to be a member. 

On the club pages, Wee Wisdom publishes letters from club members 
and from other readers. 

If you desire to have the members of the club pray with you that you 
may be healthy, that you may overcome some undesirable habit, that you may 
be successful in something that you are undertaking, or that you may make 
more friends, ask the secretary to put your name on the list of those who 
desire prayers. 

If you want other readers to write to you, ask the secretary to put your 
name on the list of those who wish to correspond. Please do not ask to have 
your name put on this list unless you are willing to answer any letters you 
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may receive. 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

Just now your minds are filled with 
thoughts of Christmas gifts. Among 
the gifts that all Good Words Boosters 
can give are kind words. Can you think 
of anything that makes you happier 
than having those about you speak 
kindly to you? When you come home 
from school in the evening, especially 
if things have gone not altogether well 
at school, isn’t it comforting to have 
Mother speak kindly? Or at school per- 
haps examinations are hard and you are 
not sure that you can make a passing 
grade; doesn’t it make you feel like try- 
ing just a little bit harder if your teacher 
speaks kindly to you? If you feel this 


way when others are kind to you, don’t 
you think that others will have the same 
comforted feeling if you speak kindly to 
them? Regardless of how few or how 
many gifts you plan to give this Christ- 
mas, you have unlimited kindness to 
give. There is one joyous thing about 
kindness: the more of it you give, the 
more you have to give. Give freely of 
your kindness and kindness will come 
back to you. 

May your Christmas season be filled 
with joy. 

SECRETARY. 


Richard’s letter gave us an idea: The 
members of the club might find it he!p- 
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ful and interesting to try to use a new 
sood word each day. 

Dear Secretary: You would be surprised 
o know how many good words I am using. 
Day by day I say better words. I say The 
Prayer of Faith every night before I go to 
yed, and now I can say it by heart. My 
prayers have been answered.—Richard C. 
iVare. 

We are especially happy when our 
members write us that they have been 
helped by prayer. We know that those 
who prayed for Josephine will be happy 
over her victory. 

Dear Secretary: I have taken Wee Wis- 
dom for many years, and I like it very much. 

I want to thank all the members of the 
Good Words Booster Club who prayed for 
me. I used to bite my fingers nails. I 
wrote to the secretary and asked for 
prayers. Very soon I stopped biting my 
nails. I now have long nails, and I keep 
them nicely polished. You cannot tell now 
that I ever bit them.—Josephine Allen. 


We were glad to hear from Melvin 
and we shall be glad to have further re- 
ports of his progress in keeping the 
pledge. 

Dear Secretary: This is the first letter 
that I have written to the club since I 
joined it. I have been trying to tell only the 
truth. I have kept my pledge very well. 
I have The Prayer of Faith over my bed 


and say it every night and morning.—Mel- 
vin L. Collins. 


We too are happy because Mary’s 
prayer has been answered. 

Dear Secretary: Since I have been a mem- 
ber of the Booster club, I have received a 
piano, something that I had wanted all my 
life. I know that I received the piano be- 
cause I asked God to give it to me.—Mary 
Sears. 


As Norma continues to try to keep the 
pledge, she will find it easier. Her 
prayers are being answered. Of course 
‘hat gives her courage to keep trying. 

Dear Secretary: I have been a member 
“! the Booster club just one month. I am 
ving a hard time keeping the pledge, but 
' shall keep trying and think I shall succeed. 
' know The Prayer of Faith, and think 
‘| is a good prayer. 
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My baby sister got sick. I asked the dear 
Father to make her well, and He did. 
—Norma D. Stites. 

We hope that George and his cousin 
will continue to enjoy Wee Wisdom. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I like Wee Wisdom 
very much, especially the continued stories. 
My cousin and I can hardly wait to see what 
is in the magazine each month. We en- 
joyed the funny story about Fuzzy Fur in 
the June issue——George Edwards. 


June is building good qualities. If 
she can be kind to God’s small creatures, 
she can be kind to His children also. 
The qualities that she has chosen to de- 
velop will help her to make many 
friends. 


Dear Booster Club: I am glad that I have 
become a member. I have memorized The 
Prayer of Faith and it has helped me in 
many ways. I have been trying to remem- 
ber to be sweet, helpful, and kind, knowing 
that kindness is the law of God. 

One afternoon when I went to the garden 
to rest, I saw a little butterfly caught in 
a web. She was fluttering with all her 
strength to get loose. I wanted to help her, 
but as I could not step into the flowers 1 
tried to free the butterfly by throwing 
stones to break the web. I could not hit 
it at first. I asked God to make my aim 
true, and He did. I was glad to see the 
butterfly fly away free—June Howells. 

Thank you for your good letter, 
Lauretta. Wee Wisdom readers not only 
will enjoy your letter, but by their 
prayers they will help you to keep the 
pledge. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I am a new member 
of the club, but I say The Prayer of Faith 
every night. I am going to try to help my 
mother without being cross about it. I 
am trying to control my temper. I hope the 
readers will enjoy my letter as I enjoy 
theirs. I want to tell Wee Wisdom that it 
is the best magazine that I have ever had. 
—Lauretta Schultz. 

Thank you, Margaret, for your 
prayers. We, too, pray that our club 
may continue to be a helpful friend to 
boys and girls. 

Dear Secretary: I think the Booster club 
is very helpful to its members and also to 
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their friends. I know that it is successful 
and I pray that it will be long-lived. 
—Margaret Combs. 


We are happy to have John in our 
club. He will find that prayer will help 
him always in his times of need. 

Dear Secretary: I received my certificate 
last month, and I like it very much. I am 
keeping the pledge. The Prayer of Faith 
has helped me. One day I was going to 
school and I thought I should be late. I 
said the prayer and got there on time. God 
bless Wee Wisdom and its readers.—John 
Russell Dickson (Canada). 


We are always glad to get good re- 
ports on local clubs. If there is no club 
in your town, why not start one? 

Dear Booster Club: I am getting along 
fine. I want you to pray for me. Our 
club is fine also. We have some new mem- 
bers, and I am the secretary. We have our 
meetings every Sunday. Since I joined the 
club I have been good.—Nancy Fort. 


We are sure that Julia is improving 
her ways, because all of us improve 
when we try to keep God’s laws. Some 
of these laws are included in our pledge. 

Dear Secretary: My mother thinks that 
I have improved my ways of being good 
since I joined the Good Words Booster Club. 
I am trying to keep my pledge the best that 
I can.—Julia Turcatti. 


We are glad to know that the club is 
helping Jean. If the club helps Jean to 
speak good words, perhaps it will help 
you. 

Dear Booster Club: Since I have joined 
your club, I have been much helped in speak- 
ing good words. I have learned the prayers 
and I say them every night and morning. 
They are of great help to me.—Jean Rich- 
ardson (Canada). 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


H. F. Calhoun: healing for his eyes; 
Virginia Sawyer: prayers for work and 
prosperity for her father; Jane Gillespie: 
prayers for herself and mother; James 
Champion, Jr.: prayers for success; Shirley 
Padgett: prayers for health and for success 
in school; Jesse Padgett: prayers for health 
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for himself, and for success in school for 


himself and his sister; Esther Herr: 
prayers for health and happiness for her 
grandmother; Rosemary Hart: prayers for 
healing for her eyes; Richard T. Nettey: 
prayers for healing; Elsie Pfeifer: prayers 
for help in school work; Sylvia Chin Non: 
prayers for herself and her brother and 
sister; Winnifred Dresser: prayers for suc- 
cess in her lessons and in music; Loyce 
Laney: prayers for herself and health for 
family; Alan Ferguson: prayers for health. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Joyce Ashelford (10 years), Kinsey, 
Mont.; Ernestine Lieseboot Harrison (11 
years), 63 Poplar, Rochester, N. Y.; Ruth 
Callender (11 years), 2 Ely St., Littleton, 
N. H.; Virginia Downey (15 years), Hunt- 
land, Tenn.; Richard T. Nettey, S. 239/7 
Cow’s Lane, Usher Town, Accra, Gold 
Coast, W. Africa; Margaret Bilkert, 426 
Wyoming Ave., Maplewood, N. J.; Dorothy 
Hart (14 years), 318 N. Manning, Winfield, 
Kans.; Rosemary Trendler (12 years), 2226 
Greenleaf Ave., Chicago, IIl.; Loyce Laney 
(13 years), Box 376, Chipley, Fla.; Dale 
Harrison, Mokelumne Hill, Calif. 


The Prayer of Faith 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help 
others can do so by saying this prayer 
for them. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick: 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are hee. 
—Hannah More Kohaus 
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Little Jack Horner sat in a corner Color the wall very light green; the 

Eating his Christmas pie. floor, brown, and the rug, lavender. 

area Now color Jack’s hair brown and his 

He put in his thumb and pulled out a suit, bright red. Make the pie a nice 

golden brown. Jack’s hose are red, to 
And said, “What a good boy am I!” match his suit. 
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Little Ellen is feeding the birds. Hidden in the picture are her mother, S: nta 
Claus, the doll he brought Ellen for Christmas, and a rabbit. Can you find th:m? i 
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Grumble House 


(Continued from page 11) 


“(ll bring it, and I’ll makee chop-chop 
too.” 

He hurried out into the dusk, run- 
ning around first to look at his home. 
lt was truly a lovely home, many-win- 
dowed, low and white and friendly, un- 
der its arch of trees. Best of all, the 
words, “Grumble House,” did not hang 
in the window, but there were three 
magic words speaking out through the 
center of a Christmas wreath. Jim crept 
close and read them, and they said: 
“Peace on Earth.” 

Peace on earth! Jim said the words 
over to himself as he ran back to the 
woodpile. Peace on earth really meant 
peace in homes, in hearts, in thoughts, 
in words—peace everywhere. Suddenly 
Jim knew that the small, cross grum- 
bler who had been speaking through him 
for so long was gone! Had he gone with 
the strange dream and with the dream- 
fairy Lillyfay down the dim road that 
led into the winter wood? It mattered 
not just so long as he was gone. 


Me 


Astrid’s Magic Scissors 


(Continued from page 15) 


Miss Anna Jens, holding fast a sub- 
stantial check to meet the ever pressing 
needs of the Home for Friendless Chil- 
dren, crowded into a taxi already over- 
flowing with hobbyhorses, dolls, and 
other Christmas joys. It would have 
been difficult to decide which was beam- 
ing with greater joy—kind Miss Anna’s 
face as she rode off in her jolly, over- 
loaded taxi or the tender face of Mrs. 
Thorn as she sat in her limousine, the 
precious silver cut-out in one hand and 
Astrid’s hand in the other. 

Fresh from a perfumy bath, her 
flaxen hair brushed silken-smooth, 
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Astrid snuggled down, that wonderful 
Christmas Eve, in a beautiful little bed 
in a blue-and-gold nursery. Cinderella, 
with a Christmas stocking hanging up 
by the fireplace, instead of a foolish 
glass slipper! Sweetly to her drowsy 
ears there floated up the happy laughter 
of Mamma and Daddy Thorn, busy in 
the library decking a gigantic Christ- 
mas tree. 
Anne’s Adventures in 
Friendliness 


(Continued from page 19) 


“T’ll fetch you another vase, Miss 
Oliver,” said Eddie eagerly. “I’ve got 
a dime, and I go past the ten cent store 
on my way home.” 

“That will be fine,” 
Oliver. 

Then the gong sounded and grade six 
settled down to work. 

Tony came running after Anne as the 
girls walked home together. 

“Anne, are you coming to our game 
tomorrow?” he asked eagerly. ‘‘We’ve 
got some boxes for the girls to sit on.” 

“Yes, I’m coming,” said Anne. ‘“Fa- 
ther’s coming with me. Play a good 
game, Tony. I want Father to see how 
good you are.” 

“We’re going to win,” said Tony with 
fervor. 

“Father doesn’t care whether people 
win or not, just so long as they play a 
good game,” said Anne. 

(To be continued) 


smiled Miss 


That squirrels do not stay in their 
warm homes all winter, but are active 
even when the weather is very cold? 
They can find nuts that they have buried 
in the ground months before, even 
though the hiding places may be deep 
under the snow. 
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Stephen Forgives 
LESSON 10, DECEMBER 7, 1930. 

Is it hard for you to forgive those 
who are unkind and unjust? If it is, 
perhaps Stephen’s story will help you. 
You will find his story in Acts 6:7-10, 
7:54-60. In order to be able to forgive, 
one must have certain qualities of char- 
acter. One must be meek and humble, 
loving and generous. 

The Bible story about Stephen says 
that he was a young man “full of grace 
and power.” If you will look up the 
meaning of the word grace you will find 
that it is a Christian virtue and that a 


person having grace has the qualities of 
meekness, humility, peace, faith, and 


love. If you do not know the meanings 
of all these words look them up in your 
dictionary or ask Mother to explain 
them to you. 

A meek person is not necessarily a 
weak person. It is said of Jesus that 
He was meek and lowly, yet He was 
firm and steadfast when firmness and 
steadfastness were needed. A meek per- 
son does not feel that he must have the 
best seat at school, come first in games, 
have the largest apple, or be first in 
all things. He is willing to take his 
share of hardships as well as pleasures. 

Stephen was “full of grace and 
power,” and because of this he was able 
to forgive those who injured him. We 
say of men like Stephen that they are 
big. Each of us wants to be big. 

The following thought will help us 
to become big men and women: 

I am meek, humble, loving, and peace- 
ful. 


The Voice that Saul Heard 
LESSON 11, DECEMBER 14, 1930. 


Get your Bible and turn to the twenty- 
second chapter of Acts. Begin at the 
third verse and read to verse sixteen. 
These verses will tell you about the 
voice that Saul heard. Saul was an 
honest man. By that we mean that Saul 
always did what he thought was right. 
Sometimes he did things that were very 
cruel, but he did them only because he 
believed that those things should be done 
for the best good of the Jews. Among 
these deeds that Saul did were many 
acts of cruelty toward Christ’s follow- 
ers. 

God must have been pleased with 
Saul’s honesty and courage because He 
called Saul to teach the people a better 
and a happier way to live. 

When God wanted to make Saul lis- 
ten to Him, He threw a great light about 
Saul. The light startled and blinded 
him. Then God spoke to him and told 
him to go to Damascus, where he would 
be told what to do next. Saul did not 
doubt that the voice speaking to him 
was God’s. voice. 

God speaks to each of us and tells us 
what we should do, just as surely as He 
told Saul (who was afterward called 
Paul) what to do. He does not blind 
us as He did Paul, because it is not often 
necessary to use treatment so stern «s 
that. If you will listen for God’s voi e 
when you are puzzled as to which of tv. 0 
actions you should take, you will fi:d 
that God speaks to you. He does nt 
speak. with a loud voice, but you w 1 
know just what you ought to do. Tie 
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nen who were with Saul did not hear 
‘vhat God said to him; neither will the 
people who are about you hear what 
(70d says to you. But you will hear and 
now what He says. 

The thing that God told Paul to do 
was exactly contrary to the thing that 
Paul had believed to be the right thing. 
But Paul knew that the voice that spoke 
was God’s voice, and he obeyed. 

This thought will help you: 
I listen for God’s voice, and I obey. 


as 
The Christmas Story 
LESSON 12, DECEMBER 21,.1930. 


Every year, at this season, the Christ- 
mas story is repeated in the churches, 
the schools, and the homes of all Chris- 
tian nations. If you should like to read 
it for yourself, you will find it in Luke 
2:1-20. 

When the baby Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem, many, many years ago, only 
Mary and Joseph and a few others knew 
that the Baby was God’s Son, sent to 
teach all the peoples of the earth that 
God is their heavenly Father; that God 
is not a God of anger, but a God of love; 
that they can learn to love God by lov- 
ing one another; that they should love 
others as they love themselves. To teach 
people these truths was to be the baby 
Jesus’ work on earth. ; 

When Jesus was born in the manger 
at Bethlehem, an angel chorus heralded 
His birth to the lowly shepherds who 
watched over their flocks, pastured on 
the Judean hills. When the angel of 
the Lord first spoke to the shepherds 
they were afraid. Then the angel said: 

“Be not afraid; for behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy which shall 
be to all the people.” 

The work that this Baby was to do 
vhen He grew to be a man was to make 
't possible for all people to live happy, 
useful lives. 
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Each of us has work to do, just as the 
Christ child had work to do. 

Not all of us can be great world 
teachers. Our individual work may be 
any of the many things that must be 
done to make the people of the world 
happy and comfortable. Some of us 
must be grocers, some teachers, some 
plumbers, some farmers, some mothers, 
some artists, some musicians, some car- 
penters, some cooks. Oh, there are thou- 
sands of things to be done. Any work 
may be a joy to the one who does it, if 
that one loves his work and does it 
gladly. 

Not all the work that Jesus did was 
pleasant. He worked in a carpenter 
shop; He healed lepers, whom no one 
else would approach; He walked long 
miles on dusty roads; He washed the 
disciples’ feet. 

Jesus did His work gladly because 
He loved those whom He served. When 
we do our work in this spirit our work 
is a joy. The following thought will 
help us: 

I do joyously all that I do 


Mary and 
Joseph ani 
the baby Je- 
sus. 
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Grading Ourselves 
LESSON 13, DECEMBER 28, 1930. 


The Bible lesson for today is a re- 
view lesson. On one Sunday of each 
quarter we look back over the lessons we 
have had, to see how much we have 
really learned. 

Sunday school lessons are of value to 
us only when we get out of them some 
thought that helps us to be better boys, 
girls, men, or women. 

A very good way to get help from 
studying the Sunday school lesson is to 
learn the thought that is given at the 
close of the lesson. If you do not under- 
stand what it means, ask Daddy or 
Mother to explain it to you. Then when 
you understand and know the lesson 
thought so that you can say it without 
looking at the book, repeat it every time 
you think about it, and try to live it. 

When we ask you to “live a thought,” 
we mean to live as the lesson thought 
tells you to live. For instance, the les- 
son thought for October 12 was, “I give 
only love to those in my home.” If you 
lived that thought during the week of 
October 12 to October 18, you expressed 
love toward all those who lived in your 
home that week. 

Read over the lesson thoughts for the 
last quarter and see how many of them 
you have lived. 

The following thought will help you 
to be the boy or the girl you would like 
to be this week: 


I am the loving child of God. 


Table Blessing 


By MINOLA MADDY 


We raise to Thee, O God, our praise 
For all our happy, joy-filled days. 
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Gifts For 


Unity has a brand-new book 
this Christmas that would de- 
light your parents. It is The 
Twelve Powers of Man, by 
Charles Fillmore. This is the 
first book that Mr. Fillmore 
has written in a long, long 
time. The book is bound in 
dark green cloth, gold stamped, 
and is priced at $1. If you 
want to spend more than that 
sum for a gift for your par- 
ents, then give them The 
Twelve Powers of Man in de 
luxe binding. If you wish, Mr. 
Fillmore will autograph this 
book for you, and that will 
make it a gift that your par- 
ents will prize, always. The 
price of the book in de luxe 
binding is $3. 


Mother would like the new 
vegetarian cookbook, The Sci- 
ence of Food and Cookery, 
which is handled by Unity 
School. It is chock-full of rec- 
ipes telling how to make all 
sorts of good things. Besides 
these recipes, it will tell 
Mother things about food com- 
binations that she has been 
wanting to know for a long 
time. This cookbook is bound 
in an _ attractive, washable 
cover and sells for $2.50. 


Grown-ups as well as chil- 
dren like mottoes. Unity has 
a lovely new motto this Christ- 
mas, The Transcendent Treat- 
ment, by H. B. Jeffery. This 
motto is illustrated in bright 
colors, framed, and sells for 
$1.50. 


Je 
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BLANCHE CORNER 


CA Spartan 


Christmas holidays found the steps of 
the Roost hidden under a bank of snow. 

“T like it,” said Coralee as-the Spar- 
tans, with brooms and shovels, were 
making a path to the Roost. “It’s more 
Christmasy with snow on the ground.” 

“Yes, but let’s get a little of the snow 
off these steps so that we can get inside 
the Roost,” suggested Chink. 

“Boy! it’s cold in here,” shivered Red, 
as they entered the Roost. 

“We'll soon fix that.” Coralee 
crumpled some newspaper and pushed it 
into the stove. 

“David, put some kindling on top of 
it,” she said. “Now, Red, if you can 
stop shivering long enough, hand me a 
match.” 

“Get out of the way; I’ll light it my- 
self,” said Red. “Girls don’t know how 
to build fires.” 

“But, Red,’ Kegs reminded him, 
“don’t you remember how much trouble 
you used to have getting the fire started, 
until Coralee showed you how to open 
the papers and bunch them up?” 

Red turned on him. 

“Kegs,” he said, “you have the crazi- 
est memory I ever heard of; you always 
remember the wrong things. If you 
want to remember something, why not 
try to think what we did with the tin 
box?” 

The Spartans grew serious. This was 
the matter that they had come to the 


Santa Claus 


Roost to talk about. The tin cocoa box, 
in which the money of The Spartan 
Company Ltd. had been kept, was miss- 
ing. It had not contained all their capi- 
tal; they were more businesslike than 
that. They still had some money in the 
bank in town; but the money in the tin 
box had been saved to spend on a Christ- 
mas party. Two nights before, they had 
held a business meeting in David’s 
kitchen. They had counted the money in 
the tin box and had planned the party 
accordingly. There would be a tree, and 
presents for every one. David’s mother 
had helped with the planning and also 
had helped to pack a box of clothing and 
toys that the Spartans had sent to black 
Dick and his brothers and sisters. Since 
that night the tin box had not been seen. 
No one could remember anything about 
it after the money had been counted. 
They had hunted everywhere. It began 
to look as though there could be no 
party; at any rate, not a real one, with 
a tree and presents. 

The round stove was glowing cosily 
now, and the Spartans drew their chairs 
around it. 

“Mother says,” began David, “that 
since we have sent out the invitations, 
we ought to go ahead and have the party. 
She will give us cocoa and doughnuts.” 

“Yes, and we could plan some games,” 
said Cousin Bob. 


“Oh, but the tree,” sighed Cora- 
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lee. “I wanted to cover it with sil- 
ver rain and red and green bells.” 


“And the Christmas candy we 
were going to have,” said Kegs re- 
gretfully. ‘“What’s a Christmas 
party without red bags of candy!” 

“What on earth could have hap- 
pened to that box?” asked Chink 
for the hundredth time. 


“T counted the money and put the box 
on the table,” said Cousin Bob. 
“We ought to have brought it right 
out to the Roost and put it in the old 
hiding place,” said Red. 


” 


“Well, it’s gone,” David answered. 
“The question is, what are we going to 
do about the party?” 

“Go ahead and have it,” said Andy. 

“We can string cranberries and pop 
corn for the tree,” suggested Cousin 
Bob. “My mother used to do that when 
she was a little girl.” 

“T have a silver star that I can bring 
for the top of the tree,” added Coralee. 

“Top of what tree?” asked Red. 

Coralee looked at Cousin Bob. 

“Couldn’t we take just enough out of 
the bank for a tiny tree?” she asked. 

“Coralee’”—Red’s tone was solemn— 
“you know we all held up our right 


“1 like it,” said Coralee as the Spartans, 


with brooms and shovels, were making a 
path to the Roost. 


hands and agreed not to spend a cent of 
that money unless some one was starv- 
ing.” 

“Trees wouldn’t come under the head 
of food for the starving,” said Chink. 

Kegs’ face brightened. 

“But candy would, wouldn’t it?’ he 
offered. Under the disapproving gaze of 
six pairs of Spartan eyes, his bright 
look faded. 

“I’d rather we didn’t give the party 
at all if we can’t have a tree.” Coralee 
was dangerously near to tears. 

“But we've sent the invitations,” 
David reminded her. 

“And we’re Spartans,” said Andy. 

Coralee lifted her chin suddenly. 

“We'll do it,” she said, “and we'll be 
so jolly and have so many lovely game: 
that nobody will miss the tree.” 

Andy grinned. “I’ll stand on my hea: 
in a corner,” he offered. 

Kegs laughed. “I have some red pape 
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bells that we can hang on his toes.” The 
Spartans were laughing at Kegs’ idea 
when a timid knock sounded at the door. 

“Who is it?” called Chink. 

“It’s me,” came the answer. 

“It’s Dick,” said David. “Let him 
in, Red. He'll freeze out there.” 

Red threw open the door. 

“Come on in and get warm, Dick,” 
called the gang. Dick stepped into the 
Roost holding the cocoa tin out before 
him. 

“T brought it back,” he said simply. 

“Where did you find it?” 

“How did you get it?” 

“Where did it come from?” 

The questions were shot at Dick so 
rapidly that his big eyes widened in be- 
wilderment. 

“It was in the box,” he managed to 
say at last. “I knew it was your bank, 
so I brought it back.” 

“In the box?” Coralee was puzzled. 

“Why, yes,” said David. “Don’t you 
see? It must have been pushed off the 
table into the box of clothes we were 
packing to send to Dick.” 

Red was counting the money. 

“Every cent here,” he said. “We 
ought to give Dick something for bring- 
ing it back.” 

“No sir,” said Dick stoutly. “It’s 
just honest,” and his brown eyes 
looked earnestly into theirs. The 
Spartans understood. They knew 
that once Dick had not known how 
good it felt to be honest. 

“Dick,” said David, “you’re a 
regular Spartan.” 

Dick grinned until most of his 
white teeth were displayed. He 
would rather have had David say 
that than to have had the money. 

“Now we can have the tree and 
the silver rain and the colored bells,” 
said Coralee happily. 

“And the candy,” added Kegs. 
Suddenly, Coralee jumped up. 
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“We'll have Dick for Santa Claus,” 
she cried. 

“He has already played Santa Claus,” 
grinned Andy. 

“He can do it again,” insisted Coralee. 
“We'll dress him up and let him hand 
out the presents.” 

“Who ever heard of a black Santa 
Claus?” Kegs inquired. 

“Why shouldn’t Santa Claus be 
black?” asked Coralee. 

“Dick is the real Santa Claus of this 
party all right,” said Cousin Bob. 

“Yes, and we were just as glad to see 
him as if he’d been white,” added Chink. 

“You’re just selfish, Kegs,’’ Red ac- 
cused him. “You want to be Santa Claus 
every year.” 

“T’m not selfish,” denied Kegs. “It’s 
only because I’m fat that I’m always 
Santa Claus. Ill let Dick have my 
Santa suit. That’s how selfish I am.” 

“Good boy, Kegs!” Red smiled at him. 
Kegs grinned back. 

“Won’t he look funny behind those 
long white whiskers?” 

Dick joined in the laughter and prom- 
ised to be back to try on the suit. 

Back home he trudged triumphantly, 
never minding the cold nor the snow; 
for was not he a regular Spartan? 
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“IT brought it back,” he said simply. 
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1. Mer- ry Christ-mas time is here, Fill -ing ev- ’ry heart with cheer. 
2. Lis - ten, lit - tle chil-dren dear, Let’s have Christmas all the year, 
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Gai - ly pass-ing to and fro, Gifts of love and greet-ings go. 
Ev - ’ry lit - tle girl and boy Spread - ing love and peace and joy. 
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Mak - ing oth-ers hap - py, That's the way we've found 


a mer -ry Christ-mas All the world 
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There are Mary, and John, and Marie, and 
Jack, and ever so many more of your school 
friends to go on your list for presents this 
Christmas. Of course you will want to give 
them something that they will enjoy a long, 
long time. Why not give them a book—the 
kind of book they will read over and over 
again? 

Unity’s books for children are just the kind 
that are best suited for gifts. Some of these 
books are stories about real boys and girls; 
others are about make-believe people and 
fairies. 

Here is a list of books that your friends 
will be sure to like. Of course, if there is one 
on the list that you do not have, be sure to tell 
Mother that you want that book for one of 
your Christmas gifts. 


LITTLE SUSIE SLEEP Ears.. 75¢ 
A little girl trains her ears 


WHITE STOCKINGS ....... 
Three interesting stories 


LOVE'S ROSES) 
Where thoughts are flowers 


AUNT JoY’s NATURE TALKS. 75¢ 
Tells of God’s gifts 


WEE WISsDOM’s Way ...... 
Truth changed the Day family 


TREASURE BOX 
Princess’ rewards 
maidens 
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|\N ALPHABET LAND fray 


By Alfred 1. Tooke 


If you have followed the Lt- 
tle stream that trickles down 
the hillside, you have come to 
the tree where the robins have 
their nest. The tree is right by 
the bridge. If you have crossed 
the bridge and followed the lit- 
tle path where the violets grow, 
you know where Alphabet 
Land is. And did you see the 
funny little house right in the 
middle of Alphabet Land, the 
funny little house with the 
crooked, red chimney pots 
and the colored-glass windows ? 
Of course you saw it, and per- 
haps you also saw the king of 
the Alphabets who lives in the 
funny little house. And of 
course you know that the king 
of the Alphabets 
makes all the letters 
that we use in writ- 
ing words. 

Sometimes the 
letters in Alphabet | y 
Land are very 
noisy. 

One day an O 
and a W and an L 
were sitting on a 
wooden seat having 
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In a fern was a letter F. 


a fine time saying, ‘‘ Hoo! Hoo! 
Hoo—oo—oo!’’ The wooden 
seat is on the path where the 
violets grow. Sometimes the 
O and the W and the L said, 
‘*Hoo! Hoo! Hoo—oo—oo!”’ 
together, and sometimes each 
letter said it by himself. It was 
great fun. 

Quite near them in a Fern 
was a letter F. If you look at 
the word Fern you can see it 
there yourself. The letter F 
said: 

‘**T wonder who is making all 
that noise.”’ 

‘*Hoo! Hoo! Hoo—oo—oo!”’ 
shouted the O and the W and 
the L. 

**T’ll just hop up there and 
see,’’ said the F. Up 
he hopped, and 
landed right beside 
the O. The O and 
the W and the I. 
stopped saying: 
‘*Hoo! Hoo! Hoo— 
oo—oo!’’ and said: 

‘*How do you do, 
Mr. F?”’ 

‘*Very well, than! 
you. How are you?” 
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“Cut-da-cut-cut-cut!”’ 


replied the F very politely. 

‘‘We’re having a fine time,”’ 
said the O. 

‘‘And we can change our 
tune now,”’ said the W. 

‘*So we can,” said the L. 
“There are an F and an O and 
aW andan L. What does that 
remind you of ?”’ 

‘*Kggs for breakfast,’’ said 
the F. ‘‘Cut-da-cut-cut-cut- 
cut-eut!”’ 

‘*So it does,”’ said the O. 
“Cut - da - cut - cut - cut - cut - 

And then they all said it 
together. And what a noise 
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eut-cut! Cut-da-cut-cut-cut- 
eut-cut!”’ 

They were having such a fine 
time jumping up and down 
cut-da-cut-cut-cut-cutting that 
the F, who was very near the 
edge of the seat and was not 
watching his feet, fell right off. 

The F didn’t care when he 
fell off, because he could ge 
some other place and help to 
make something else. There 
are always many things that 
the happy letters who live in 
Alphabet Land can say. They 
are never idle long. 

But if you will get your pen- 
cil and paper and write down 
the letters that were jumping 
up and down on the wooden 
seat, you can tell who was say- 
ing, ‘‘Cut-da-cut-cut-cut-cut !”’ 


they made! hj 
‘*Cut-da-cut-cut-cut-eut- 
eut! Cut-da-cut-cut-cut-eut- 
eut! Cut-da-cut-cut-cut-cut- 
cut!’ they said. ‘‘Cut-da- 


The F didn’t care when he fell off. 
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An Afternoon in Holland 


By LOLA McCoLL 


“What can we do?” Bobby exclaimed. 
“‘We’ve played every game there is to 
play indoors, and still it keeps raining.” 

Bobby and Susan sat on the big sofa 
in the living room with their chins 
cupped in their hands and watched the 
rain making rills and rivulets down the 
windowpane. 

“Well, how should you like to take a 
nice long trip and spend the afternoon 
across the ocean?” asked Aunt Barbara, 
who was quietly sewing near by and 
had overheard Sue’s remark. 

“Oh, that would be fun,” the children 
answered enthusiastically. 

Bobby’s face soon clouded over again. 

“But how could we go across the 
ocean, spend the afternoon, and still get 
back in time for tea?” he asked. 

“Well, we really cannot travel all that 
way and back in one afternoon,” Aunt 
Barbara answered, “but we can take an 
imaginary trip.” 

“What’s an imaginary trip?” asked 
Susan. 

“Well, it is like this: I’ll tell you about 
some country and the boys and the girls 
who live there; then you try to make 
pictures of the boys and the girls in 
your mind. That’s using your imagina- 
tion, so you see you can take an imagi- 
nary trip at any time. Come, let’s try. 
Should you like to go to Holland?” 

“Oh, yes, let’s,” said Bobby. ‘“That’s 
where they wear wooden shoes. Re- 
member, Sue? Miss Price told us about 
them in geography class just last week.” 

“Yes, that’s right, Bobby,” said Aunt 
Barbara. “Girls and boys in Holland 
look quite different from boys and girls 
here in the United States; but really 
they are very much like you and Susan, 


and they get great fun out of many of 
the same things that you enjoy. 

“Many canals wind through the flat 
fields of Holland. These canals make 
splendid places in which to sail toy ships 
and to pull tiny models of the flat, broad, 
Dutch canal boats. In the winter the 
canals furnish miles and miles of smooth 
ice for skating and sleighing. Along the 
edges of the canals, great windmills 
stretch their arms. These mills grind 
the farmer’s grain, pump water for his 
many needs, and drain the water from 
his level fields.” 

“What sort of dresses do the little 
girls wear, Aunt Barbara?” Susan 
asked with true feminine interest. 

“Bring me some paper and a pencil 
and I’ll draw a little Dutch girl for you 
and a little Dutch boy for Bobby.” 

Both children eagerly watched as the 
fair-haired Dutch boy and girl took form 
under Aunt Barbara’s pencil. 

“Now, we'll add a little color to the 
pictures. If you cut them out I think 
they will make very nice paper dolls. 
You know the people dress quite differ- 
ently in different parts of Holland, so 
we shall draw each of the children an- 
other costume. In some places in Hol- 
land the people still wear these lovely, 
colorful clothes. Cut them out carefully 
and you will be surprised to see how the 
clothes change the look of your dolls.” 

“Why, Aunt Barbara, it must be tea 
time already. Here is Mother. Oh, 
we’ve had a lovely time. Will you take 
us again sometime?” 

“Yes, of course. There are man) 
wonderful places to go. When you com: 
to see me next month we shall visit som: 
other country.” 


(If you want the dolls to stand alone, paste a stiff piece of paper on the back o 
page 45 before you begin cutting out the dolls.) 
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With a sharp knife cut Fold here 
just above dotted line to 

make hats go on the 

heads 


Paste a sheet of 
stiff paper on 
back of this 
page before 
starting to cut 


Fold here 
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STMAS DAY 


By MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


A day full of toys, 

And a day full of joys, 

Of jolly red holly and gay 
girls and boys, 

A day full of candles, 

And packages white, 

And laughter and gladness 
from morning till night. 

In all of the year 

What day is so gay, 

So friendly and dear, 


As our own Christmas Day! 
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Make Christmas 
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YearAround 


winter months and 
summer months Junior or Sister 
will have worlds of fun with Wee 
Wisdom magazine. 

Children love Wee Wisdom because it 
is a magazine that is chock-full of sto- 
ries, poems, gay-colored pictures, things 
to make, and things to do. More than 
that, it is a gift that renews itself every 
month for a whole year. Just as the 
young reader begins to tire of one issue, 
the postman comes with a bright new 
one, and the fun begins again. 


There is more than entertainment in 
Wee Wisdom, however, for each story or 
verse helps to mold the character of the 
reader. Parents find Wee Wisdom end- 
lessly fruitful because each issue leaves 
behind it something worth while. 

This is the sort of gift that children 
delight in finding on Christmas morn- 
ing, a gift in which they find enjoyment 
throughout the year. You can make 


Christmas come the year around by 
signing and returning this blank to us. 
Wee Wisdom is only $1.50 a year. 


This Coupon Brings a Year of Happiness 


I am inclosing $1.50 to send Wee Wisdom as a Christmas gift to: 
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PILLOWS 


Lovely thoughts 
Of purity. 


Shining noon— 

By truth live. 
Happiness 

My words shall give. 


Frosty night— 


A peaceful dove 
I release, 
A thought of love. 
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